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SUNDAY 


PALM SUNDAY. In Rome, Pope Pius 
XII receives elaborately plated palm. 
In Lindsborg, Kan., 500 of the popula- 
tion of 2,000 perform Handel's Mes- 
siah, an annual event since 1882. 


Huge ARMY DAY parade in Wash- 
ington, D. C. on this 24th anniversary 
of U. S. entry into World War I. 


MONDAY 


Joe Louis fights Tony Musto, St. Louis. 


Zighth anniversary of return of legal 
beer after thirteen dry years. 


TUESDAY 


Florida LEGISLATURE convenes. Only 
state legislature except that of Louisi- 
ana not convening in January. 


WEDNESDAY 


Commissioning of NORTH CAROLINA, 
only U. S. battleship completed in the 
last twenty years. 


Lee surrendered to Grant this day sev- 
enty-six years ago. 


THURSDAY 


HOLY THURSDAY (Maundy Thursday). 
In London King George and Queen 
Elizabeth give Maundy money to the 


‘Yugoslavia Has Found Her Soul’ 
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Celebration of Jewish PASSOVER, 
commemorating the deliverance of the 
Jews from bondage in Egypt. 
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U. S. Becomes a Defense ‘Boom Town’ 


“Survey our empire and behold 


our home.” 
—Byron 


The nation turned its eyes home- 
ward last week, taking a good look 
for perhaps the first time in many 
moons. Labor crowded war off 
the front pages of the newspapers. 
The Federated Press, itself pri- 
marily a labor service, reported: 
“On March 26, for example, the 
New York Times allotted 296 inches 
to labor . . . scattered over 6 pages. 
That was 16 full columns”. All 
over the country metropolitan news- 
papers, playing up the Bethlehem 
Steel, International Harvester and 
Allis-Chalmers strikes, also gave de- 
tailed reports of many small strikes 
that a few months ago would not 
have rated two lines. 


National news was labor news 
(see pages 8-9) but it was also 
news of living, working, housing 
conditions that make the back- 
ground of strikes. The President 
told the nation, in his Jackson Day 
address delivered from the yacht 
Potomac “ . the time calls for 
courage and more courage—action 
and more action”. 

Looking homeward last week, 
there was evidence that the people 
agree. 


The Boom is On! 


In the process of turning itself 
into an “arsenal of democracy” the 
United States has become one vast, 
sprawling, boom town—with many 
of a boom town’s contrasts of 
wealth and poverty, opportunity and 
misery. That was what distinguished 
witnesses last week told the House 
committee to investigate destitute 
migrants. Jonathan Daniels, editor 
of the Raleigh (N.C.) Wews and 
Observer, said there was “no de- 
scription of bad housing anywhere 
in the world that can’t be duplicated 
in U. S. defense centers” and that 
workers were living in “anything 
from gunny-sacks to tin can shel- 
ferswe 


Federal Security Administrator 
Paul V. McNutt told of a southern 
boom town which has “a public well- 
water supply inadequate for its nor- 
mal population of 500. There is no 
sewer system whatever. There is no 
pasteurized milk available in the 
area”. The town is increasing its 
population tenfold as a result of a 
new near-by military reservation. 

Advocating a federal program of 
general relief, McNutt continued: 
“The present theory is that the states 
are taking care of the unemployables 
and the federal government of the 
employables. Neither one of them 
has. External defense is absolutely 
no good if you have a situation with- 


Harry Hopkins .. . 
picked to administer 
the Lend-Lease law. 


in the country that means the break- 
ing down of civilian morale. What 
are we supposed to be fighting for?” 


How Many Jobs? 


Corporation reports published last 
week (see page 16) left no doubt that 
business and profits were booming. 
But whether or not the boom would 
solve the perennial unemployment 
problem was another question. Wil- 
liam S. Knudsen told a Senate ap- 
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propriations committee that defense 
industries will employ an additional 
3,000,000 men by the end of the 
summer, more than half of them un- 
skilled workers. The OPM director 
also said 2,000,000 men had ob- 
tained jobs under the defense pro- 
gram since September. He thought 
the anticipated shortage of labor and 
raw materials would make it neces- 
sary to shut down some non-defense 
plants as the program expanded. 


But last week as every week for 
lo! these many years, there were still 
9 millions of men, women and 
youth able and willing to work for 
whom no jobs could be found. The 
Social Security board reported in- 
creases during January as compared 
to December both in WPA rolls and 
in the number of persons receiving 
public relief or assistance. But the 
total payments for public assistance 
and earnings of persons under fed- 
eral work programs was 9.3 per 
cent below the total for January 
1940. 


Jobs for Youth? 


A reminder that new workers come 
of age as fast or faster than new jobs 
are created came from the American 
Youth commission of which Owen 
D. Young is chairman. The March 
bulletin of the commission, in its 
lead article, said: “While informa- 
tion yet available (from the 1940 
census) does not justify any attempt 
at a close estimate, it is safe to say 
that the problem of drawing all 
available young people into full 
productive activity within the regu- 
lar economic system is one involving 
over 3 million youth and probably 
closer to 4 million”. And the Ameri- 
can Youth congress and its affliated 
groups continued to protest cuts in 
the National Youth administration’s 
job program. 

Senators from rural areas, insist- 
ing that the defense boom was no 
boom for farmers, forced the Senate 
Appropriations committee to report 
favorably a $1,340,610,744 farm bill 
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—largest in the nation’s history. The 
sum is $449,786,707 above the total 
approved by the House. Most of the 
added funds will go as benefit pay- 
ments to farmers cooperating in the 
AAA program. The Senate bill also 
has $35,000,000 more for the Food 
Stamp plan than in the measure 
passed by the House. Since the ad- 
ministration is believed to oppose the 
increases, a show-down fight is ex- 
pected when the bill comes to the 
Senate floor. 


The migrations of workers in 
search of jobs were tragic evidence 
that Americans have not lost their 
will to work and earn. Organized 
labor continued to see in the army of 
unemployed a threat to wage stand- 
ards and a dangerous reserve of po- 
tential strikebreakers. But industry’s 
view, as reflected in Business Week, 
was more optimistic: “Business Week 
figures that unemployment amounts 
to approximately 7,200,000. 
Allowing for (1) recent and pros- 
pective increases in the armed forces 
and (2) purely seasonal increases in 
employment, the current labor re- 
serve is down to approximately 
4,000,000 to 4,500,000. Clearly this 


margin is not great.” 


TNEC—tThe Job Future 


Last week the Temporary National 
Economic committee (U. S. WEEK, 
Nos. 1, 2) published another report, 
this one on the effects of technologi- 
cal progress on our economy. “It 
seems apparent,” the report said, 
“that technology will continue to in- 
crease labor productivity, to displace 
skilled occupations, and to reduce 
unit labor costs”. The report found 
that in the basic industry of steel, 
the unit labor cost declined 20.4 per 
cent between 1919 and 1939. By im- 
plication refuting the arguments of 
employers who complain of higher 
wages, the report said: “The advance 
in hourly earnings did not keep pace 
during this period with increase in 
output per man-hour”’. 

The outlook for the future, as seen 
by TNEC chairman Senator Joseph 
O’Mahoney (D., Wyo.) was not too 
bright. He commented: “If the 
preparation for and the conduct of 
war constitute the only adequate 
compensatory force to the labor dis- 
placing effects of technology, the 
proposition would then be estab- 
lished that only through war can the 
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Thumbs up! The British gesture of grit is imported to New York’s City Hall by 
Ambassador Halifax (left) and adopted with proper expression by Mayor LaGuardia. 


present economic system be operated 
in such a way as to approximate full 
employment”. 

But Business Week was undis- 
mayed. Commenting on the failure 
of the press to give much space to 
the TNEC reports it wrote: “Readers 
were not interested in the ills and ail- 
ments of our economic system when 
they felt that the very life of that 
system was threatened by an out- 
side force. Production at any price, 
rather than production for increased 
social benefit became the order of the 
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day 


Television 


Television is ready, witnesses last 
week told the Federal Communica- 
tions commission. If the nation 
could have seen its activities upon 
the screen these are some things that 
would have flickered before it in the 
past seven days: The almost forty 
billion dollars to be spent for de- 
fense needs in the fiscal year 1942. 
... The President and seven of his 
ten Cabinet members on vacation. 

The 24,289-ton United States 
liner Washington being made ready 
to serve the War department as a 
troop transport ship. . . . The more 
than 1,000,000 men, women and chil- 
dren in Texas who, according to a 
survey made by the local director of 
public welfare, face startling condi- 
tions of hunger, disease and death. 


Television might have shown the 
British warships being repaired for 
damage in U. S. ports, though more 
likely it would have complied with 
Navy Secretary Knox’s request to the 
press and radio that such news not be 
published. Prophetically it might 
have shown the 15 per cent rise in 
meat prices, which government farm 
experts estimate in the coming year. 
. . . And the new taxes, last week 
put at 3 to 5 billion dollars, with 
demands for excise or wage taxes 
growing. . 

But even the magic of television 
might not have been able to show 
how far advanced are the plans to 
convoy American merchant ships 
with American battleships, or how 
extended the opposition to that pro- 
posal. Or it might not have been able 
to reveal in panorama the vast ma- 
chinery of the Selective Service act, 
last week described by a headquar- 
ters official to the AP: “We are now 
so well organized,” he said, “that if 
we were called upon to do it, we 
could raise 3.000,000 men in 15 
days.” 

Television might have shown Earl 
Browder, head of the Communist 
party, stepping off the train at Atlan- 
ta, shackled. and with a hood placed 
over his head by police to prevent 
photographers from recording his ex- 
pression. He was to serve a four- 
year sentence for having obtained a 
passport under another name. 
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And if television could have been 
used so that all might see the breadth 
and scope of the nation it would 
have shown big league baseball 
teams in training in Florida and 
Cuba. And if sound effects were 
available one might have heard the 
sharp, clean crack of an ash bat 
against the ball, heard the quick 
joyous roar of the crowd... . 


Four Freedoms 


Without pausing in the task to 
which they are committed of defend- 
ing abroad the President’s “four free- 
doms,” some persons last week gave 
thought to what is happening to 
these four freedoms at home. 


On the surface at least, the main 
fire seemed aimed at curbing the 
right to strike. Labor pointed out 
that the suppression of the four free- 
doms in other lands has always 
begun with the suppression of labor 
—and never stopped there. The elec- 
tric chair and mob violence for strik- 
ing workers were openly called for 
in the House. Representative Hatton 
Sumners (D., Texas), chairman of 
the powerful House Judiciary com- 
mittee, told his colleagues: “ ; 
when the time comes that it is neces- 
sary to deal with the enemies of the 
nation in the factory or elsewhere, I 
believe I can speak for each member 
of the committee. If it is necessary 
to preserve this country, they would 
not hesitate one split second to enact 
legislation to send them to the elec- 
tric chair.” A bill has been intro- 
duced in Sumner’s own state to make 
the killing of anyone “guilty of un- 
American activities” an act of “justi- 


fiable homicide’. 


And last week the Texas House of 
Representatives passed a measure 
making it a felony punishable with 
two years imprisonment to try 
forcibly to prevent another person 
from going to work. 


The New York state senate re- 
ceived a resolution calling on Con- 
gress to pass legislation making strik- 
ers in defense plants “immediately 
liable for the draft”. But Repre- 
sentative E. E. Cox, (D., Ga.) had al- 
ready gone farther. He told his 
colleagues in the cloakroom: “Wait 
until you see my new bill. I’ve got 
an amendment to the draft act to let 
the President conscript labor. That’s 
the answer”. Secretary of War Stim- 
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son also had an “answer”. He called 
on the states to move quickly to set 
up home-guard units to curb dis- 
orders, including labor disturbances. 

In Cleveland the American Federa- 
tion of Labor’s central body pro- 
tested the criminal syndicalism law 
now before the Ohio Senate. The 
Texas bills are still being fought by 
all sections of organized labor in 
that state. And labor everywhere 
was joining with civil rights and 
other organizations to defend its 
own freedoms and those of its fel- 
low citizens. 


Wire-Tapping 


It was such joint action between 
organized labor and the National 
Federation for Constitutional Liber- 
ties which, according to PM, tem- 
porarily blocked passage of the wire- 
tapping bill in the House. The 
NFCL, PM reported, protested to the 
Judiciary committee its failure to 
call as witness James L. Fly, chair- 
man of the Federal Communications 
commission. Fly’s testimony, taken 


Atty. Gen. Jackson 
... Sees aid to Britain 
as ‘within the law’ 


in secret session, opposed the bill 
on grounds already advanced by 
labor and the NFCL. 

Labor also was joining with civil 
rights and foreign-born groups in 
opposition to the Hobbs bill, which 
provides for the supervision and 
detention of all aliens who have been 
ordered deported but cannot, for any 
reason, be returned to their coun- 
tries of origin. 


USGA 


In Washington, the Daughters of 
the American Revolution refused to 
permit Paul Robeson to sing in their 
Constitution hall. Request for the 
hatl came from the China Aid Coun- 
cil for Chinese Relief. 


It was disclosed that administra- 
tion of the Lend-Lease law had been 
entrusted to Harry Hopkins and the 
President’s liason committee of war, 
navy and treasury departments, while 
Attorney General Jackson asserted 
that modern international law pro- 
vided the United States with “ample 
and practically unlimited basis for 
discriminatory action” by aiding 
countries the Axis had attacked. 


Job Discrimination 


Unions and civil rights groups 
kept up their campaigns to end 
discrimination against Negroes in de- 
fense industries, and Governor Her- 
bert Lehman of New York called to- 
gether 27 prominent citizens to join 
the state defense council in ending 
discrimination against minorities by 
industry. .. . In Minnesota the Farm- 
er-Labor party, University Women’s 
club, State Industrial Union council 
and others blocked passage of a 
“teacher’s oath” bill in the state 
legislature. In New York, the League 
of Women Voters joined the Ameri- 
can Labor party, unions and civil 
rights organizations in opposing a 
measure to keep minority parties and 
new parties off the ballot. And in 
New York Lord Halifax said that 
Britain was fighting for all oppressed 
nations. (See page 6). 


Also in New York, the American 
Peace Mobilization, getting ready for 
its People’s Meeting on April 5-6, 
tangled with the city’s parks depart- 
ment. APM leaders asked permission 
for state delegations to carry 
placards as they enter Randall’s is- 
land stadium where the meeting will 
be held. Parks department officials 
said they could, if the placards were 
not “immoral, obscene, or libelous”. 


APM visited the public library, 
got a list of official state slogans, 
submitted them to the Parks depart- 
ment. The Parks department said 
“no”. Some of the slogans—Arizona: 
“God Enriches”. Arkansas: “The 
People Rule”. Oklahoma: “Labor 
Conquers All’. New Jersey: “Liberty 


and Prosperity”. Wisconsin: “For- 
ward’? agers 
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Yugoslavians Blitz Hitler: 
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Await Next Move by Axis 


Amid _ Graustarkian unreality, 
which included a boy king on a 
white charger, conspiracy in a mon- 
astery, and a midnight coup d’état, 
the people of Yugoslavia last week 
performed a miracle. Historically 
the most divided people of all 
Europe, they attained a momentary 
unity and with it become the first 
in Europe to hand Hitler a defeat. 
Although at week’s end the victory 
seemed in danger of vanishing, the 
people of Yugoslavia, in the words 
of Winston Churchill, had “found 
their soul.” 

Scarcely more surprising than the 
temporary unity of the 15,000,000 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes that 
make up the Yugoslavian nation was 
the unity of forces working with 
that country to wrest it from Nazi 
influence. Serbian communists, Brit- 
ish agents and American diplomats 
found themselves in uneasy agree- 
ment on this one subject. Young 
revolutionaries and long bearded 
patriarchs of the Greek church, wild- 
eyed students and aged peasants, 
militarists and professors combined 
their efforts to form a new anti- 
Nazi government with the seventeen- 
year-old boy, King Peter, at its 
head. 


A Southern Front? 


Put at its simplest, the accom- 
plishment of the Yugoslavian peo- 
ple had been that they had thrown 
out and imprisoned a government 
which had signed a pact with the 
Axis powers. Told at its most pes- 
simistic, the people had accom- 
plished a near miracle in seizing 
their country from the path of the 
German juggernaut only to find that 
they still faced the menace. Told at 
its most optimistic, from the British 
viewpoint, the story gave promise 
that a new southern front, not too 
far from Germany, might be opened 
against Hitler, one in which almost 
4,000,000 men might oppose the 
Nazis. Only time—and probably not 
much of it—could add the end 
of the story. 

Whatever the ending, the Yugo- 
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slavian people—for it had been the 
people—had accomplished what the 
people of Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Norway, Holland, Belgium, France, 
Poland, Hungary, Austria, Rumania, 
and Bulgaria had failed to do. They 
had halted Hitler if it was only tem- 
porarily. They had thrown out the 
doddering old statesmen, the hesitant 
generals, the appeasement-minded 
industrialists—and the people, not 
their government, had insisted that 
their country remain their own. 

The week began with German 
diplomacy, its aim the subjugation of 
Yugoslavia, apparently triumphant. 
Despite British and American ef- 
forts to prevent it, despite demon- 
strations throughout entire Yugo- 
slavia against it, despite three resig- 
nations from the country’s cabinet in 
protest, Premier Dragisa Cvetkovic 
and Alksander Cincar-Markovie, 
foreign minister, Monday left for 
Vienna and Tuesday signed the Axis 
pact. They returned to Belgrade, 
their capital, Wednesday, and in 
Berlin German newspapers gloated 
over “London’s discomfiture” and 
termed the Axis victory “a major 
Anglo-American defeat.” American 
newspapers, for the most part, ac- 
cepted the characterization and re- 
garded the event as unfortunately 
closed. 

All Wednesday, however, Serbian 
peasants and the mountaineers of 
Montenegro flocked to the nearest 
towns and demanded guns with 


Yugoslavian Minister 
Fotitch in Washington 
with Peter’s portrait 


which to defend their country. All 
Wednesday school children in Bel- 
grade made classes impossible by 
shouting imprecations against the 
government, and when it was all over 
one correspondent cabled: “It was a 
revolution brought about by school 
children. They forced their parents 
to act.” 


Balkan Revolt 


Shortly before midnight, tough, 
hard bitten General Dusan Simovic, 
head of Yugoslavia’s air force, met 
in the shadowy ruins of a deserted 
monastery in Belgrade with many 
of the chief officers of his country’s 
army. Shortly after midnight tanks 
clattered and snorted through dark 
and deserted streets, troops sur- 
rounded government buildings, and 
revolvers in the sides of sleeping 
cabinet ministers informed them 
there had been a revolution. Still 
clad in their pajamas they were 
taken to the Ministry of War where 
they were imprisoned and before the 
first red streaks of dawn had van- 
ished from Thursday’s sky planes 
were roaring to the frontier and 
Yugoslavia’s army of 1,200,000 was 
rolling toward the nation’s boun- 
daries. 

In Belgrade the news was cele- 
brated by joyous riot. German and 
Italian travel agencies were wrecked, 
Axis flags were stamped upon, and 
pictures of Hitler and Mussolini were 
desecrated. Axis nationals were as- 
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saulted and 3,000 Germans, who the 
day before had been celebrating the 
Nazi triumph, made frantic efforts 
to escape the country. 


The Boy King 


A wildly patriotic crowd gathered 
in front of Belgrade’s ancient cathe- 
dral and the patriarch of the Greek 
church in Yugoslavia appeared on 
a balcony, robed in gold and green, 
and surrounded by nineteen bishops. 
His long beard whipping in the 
wind, he addressed the crowd and 
said, “The Church is ready to pro- 
tect the honor and the glory of our 
country. Be prepared for whatever 
comes and remember the Church is 
always with you.” 

Not many hours later the self- 
same patriarch was placing a crown 
on the head of a handsome youth. 
He was Peter, the son of the late 
King Alexander who was assassin- 
ated in France in 1934. Peter’s 
cousin is King Michael of Rumania 
who is two years older and the 
puppet of Hitler. An hour after the 
coronation Prince Paul, the regent 
who ruled in Peter’s stead because 
of the new king’s youth, was ar- 
rested as he attempted to flee across 
the Hungarian border. 


U. S. Aid 


“Eight hours after the coup,” the 
Associated Press cabled, “the turn- 
over was so complete that King 
Peter met his new cabinet in the 
fortress at the heart of the city and 
rode on a white charger through 
the main streets while the cheering 
people pelted him with flowers.” 

The boy king had scarcely kissed 
the golden cross upon which he 
pledged to fight for his country’s 
independence when German troops, 
advancing on Greece through Bul- 
garia, wheeled and took up posi- 
tions along the Yugoslavian border. 
Berlin demanded that the new gov- 
ernment live up to its Axis promise 
and the new cabinet replied, not 
with the truculence that the British 
could have wished, that all Yugo- 
slavia wished was neutrality, adding 
that it would neither approve or de- 
nounce the country’s adherence to the 
Nazi pact. 


The United States, through Sum- 
ner Welles, acting secretary of state, 
and Great Britain, through Prime 
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Minister Churchill, immediately an- 
nounced all support for the new 
Yugoslavian state. The British hint- 
ed that they would send their fleet 
to the country’s aid, via the Adriatic, 
their planes to Yugoslavia’s aid by 
way of Greece and announced that 
British troops had already taken 
up their positions along the Yugo- 
slavian frontier in Greece. Britain’s 
hopes were high that she might find 
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Gen. Dusan Simovic 
. made premier of 
a reborn Yugoslavia 


a front deep in Europe through 
Yugoslavia’s action and her officials 
felt that Turkey might now be en- 
couraged to add her army of 2,000,- 
000 to a possible southern front 
against the Nazis. With 800,000 
Greeks, 1,200,000 Yugoslavs, and 
300,000 Britishers, Germany, accord- 
ing to incorrigible optimists, might 
find herself confronted with 4,000,- 
000 men in southwest Europe. 


The stakes, for Britain, were high. 
But even as they made plans Yugo- 
slavia seemed about to return to her 
contentious normalcy. There were 
many who said they opposed Ger- 
many not to help Britain but secure 
peace. The Croats said that the revo- 
lution had been directed more 
against them than against the Ger- 
mans. They threatened to secede, 
demanded that Yugoslavia adhere to 
the Axis. And the Germans waited, 
certain that their reverse was tem- 
porary, confident that no one knew 
better than they how to capitalize on 
a beleaguered nation’s conflicts. 
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Great Britain 


British arms met continued suc- 
cess last week with the fall of Cher- 
en, besieged Fascist stronghold in 
Eritrea in East Africa, and the de- 
struction of still more of the Italian 
fleet in a Mediterranean battle. At 
week’s end there was an ominous 
clash between British and French 
naval units and while damage was 
slight the incident was important if 
it presaged France’s re-entry into the 
war, this time against its former 
ally. 

Perhaps the chief British news. 
came from New York last week where 
Lord Halifax, British Ambassador 
to the United States and member of 
Britain’s inner cabinet, made a 
speech in which he said British war 
aims included freedom for subject 
peoples everywhere. 


“Lord Halifax,” said one New 
York reporter, “last night you af- 
firmed the absolute value of the 
human soul. You spoke of equal 
political opportunity for all peoples. 
You said that Britain’s chief aim 
was human freedom and you pic- 
tured a community of nations in 
which no country would dominate 
its partners. Does that imply Britain 
is willing to free India?” 

“It is not possible to dispose of 
India in one sentence,” said Lord 
Halifax, and a British newsman said 
afterwards that the question was in 
extremely bad taste. 


Other Events 


Other events of the week included 
the Arabian disorders in Syria 
against the French in which twelve 
Arabs were killed, and the extension 
of the Nazi blockade to include Brit- 
ish-held Iceland and the waters sur- 
rounding Greenland . . . Pope Pius 
XII voiced a new appeal for peace 

. . Marshal Graziani resigned as 
commander-in-chief of Italy’s armies 
in North Africa where he had suf- 
fered defeat . . . Foreign Minister 
Matsuoka of Japan, after conferring 
with Stalin in Moscow, arrived in 
Berlin in time for Yugoslavia’s re- 
buff of the Axis. He was still in 
Berlin when Washington announced 
the seizure of sixty-five Axis ships. 
... And in Washington it was said 
that the American help promised 
Yugoslavia if she opposed the Nazis 
could not arrive until next winter. 
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To the German general staff the map above 
revealed the hopelessness of Yugoslavia’s position, 
surrounded as the country was on the north, east, 
and southeast by overwhelming numbers of Nazi 


troops. 


To the British general staff the same map 
indicated some hope, indicated it was now pos- 
sible for Britain to gain a front deep into southern 
Europe and that, if successful, an offensive into 
Germany might be possible. 


Which estimate of the map was correct rested 
on such imponderables as whether or not Yugo- 
slavia would in fact resist the Nazis, whether the 
latter would be able to win another of their 
“bloodless victories”, relying solely on their 
diplomacy to set up a puppet state in Yugoslavia. 
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If the situation was resolved by military action, 
British hopes might be somewhat forlorn. To 
prevent Nazi occupation of Yugoslavia 300,000 
British troops in Greece would have to move fast 
indeed, since the Nazis could enter from three 
sides and probably impede British entry. 

However, the British, perhaps as incurably 
optimistic as they were tough in fighting, felt that 
Yugoslavian army of 1,200,000 could retreat 
south, effect a junction with the 300,000 British 
and 800,000 Greeks and that then, if Turkey’s 
army of 2,000,000 entered the war, Great Britain 
and her allies would have a southern front in 
which 4,000,000 men opposed the Nazis. 

If Yugoslavia did fight it was felt that her at- 
tack on the Italian rear in Albania would mean the 
definitive defeat of the Italians fighting Greece. 
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Picket Line Forces Bethlehem to Sign 


While the President’s new National 
Mediation board hung out its shingle 
and prepared to do a quiet business 
around the conference tables their 
work got several jumps ahead. 

Two strikes in Bethlehem plants 
were settled, one by the signing’ of 
the first agreement in the history of 
Bethlehem; Harvester strikers voted 
to return to work pending negotia- 
tions with definite guarantees, count- 
ed the developments a victory; Allis- 
Chalmers strikers, having accepted 
an earlier OPM proposal rejected by 
the company, were hard pressed by 
oficial orders from OPM Chairman 
Knudsen and Secretary of Navy 
Knox to return to work, but voted 
their refusal to yield without an 
agreement from the company. 

The bituminous coal operators and 
the U. S. Steel corporation continued 
their negotiations with the CIO’s 
unions in those industries. Federal 
mediators entered the coal confer- 
ences in an effort to arrive at an 11th 
hour agreement and avert a stoppage 
when existing contracts expire April 
1. CIO President Philip Murray and 
the Steel Workers Organizing com- 
mittee extended for 30 days the steel 
discussions in the hope of arriving at 
a peaceful settlement with the world’s 
largest steel corporation. Main issue 
in these negotiations was the union’s 
demand for a 10-cent-an-hour in- 
crease. U.S. Steel, which has offered 
2-cent increases, meanwhile reported 
that its net income in 1940 was $102.,- 
181,321, compared with $41,119,934 
in 1939. 

Chairman Martin Dies of the 
House Committee to Investigate Un- 
American Activities, in almost daily 
speeches on the House floor, charged 
that the SWOC and other CIO unions 
are Communist dominated. CIO 
President Murray denied the charges. 


Raising Wages 


American labor risks a great loss 
because industrial and governmental 
policy makers refuse to look at the 
facts of wage increases, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor told its 
members in the March issue of its reg- 
ular monthly economic survey. 
“Those who claim that wage increases 
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must bring price increases have over- 
looked the meaning of the machine in 
modern industry,” the article said. 
“Labor’s increasing production per 
hour means wage increases without 
price increase”. 

The New York Times’ leading labor 
reporter, Louis Stark, predicted more 
CIO than AFL strikes in the imme- 
diate future and advanced two ex- 
planations: (1) mass production in- 
dustries are largely organized in CIO 
afhliates; (2) CIO, as Murray has 
said, fears “freezing” of wage levels 
by the Mediation board and will press 
for gains now. 

In the vast majority of mines, mills, 
shops and factories throughout the 
nation production for defense and 
civilian needs continued uninter- 
rupted. But only the strikes were 
news. 


Bethlehem 


Strikes were news primarily be- 
cause they slowed defense production, 
but also because they dramatized the 
inter-relations of fully developed mass 
production. Last week’s strikes were 


thus a demonstration, both to indus- 
try and to labor itself, of the power 
of workers organized on an industry- 
wide basis. 


They were a demonstration, too, 
labor felt, of how defense production 
can be disrupted and bottlenecks cre- 
ated by the stubborn refusal of a few 
big corporations to bow to the laws of 
the land. In the eyes of labor Henry 
Ford and the Bethlehem Steel cor- 
poration have been and are the clas- 
sic examples of this defiance of the 
law. It is now six years since Con- 
gress passed and four years since the 
Supreme Court upheld the National 


Labor Relations act. The NLRB has 
repeatedly found the Bethlehem Steel 
corporation in violation of that law 
and of its employes’ rights to organ- 
ize and bargain collectively. But 
Bethlehem has not yet complied with 
the law or the NLRB’s orders enforc- 
ing it. 


Strike 


That was the issue last week, when 
the SWOC called a strike at the par- 
ent plant at Bethlehem, Pa.—the right 
of Bethlehem Steel to set itself above 
and beyond the law. The press gen- 
erally, in editorials and news stories, 
even while it deplored the strike, did 
not conceal the issue. This is how 
PM’s reporter saw it: “The strike 
was called because the Bethlehem 
Steel corporation insisted on holding 
the annual elections of the organiza- 
tion it euphemistically calls the Em- 
ploye Representation plan. Pages of 
NLRB testimony and conclusions in- 
dicate the ERP is a company union. 
Bethlehem has tenaciously appealed 
the verdict and in the interim it is 
apparently determined to go on living 
as it has before”. 


All reporters agreed that the Em- 
ploye Representation plan elections, 
on company property and company 
time, were a challenge and a provo- 
cation to the SWOC. The union had 
warned that balloting would lead to a 
walkout. The company officials set up 
the ballot boxes. The steel workers 
walked out. 


Bethlehem, with a backlog of $1,- 
300,000,000 in government defense 
orders, called for the state police to 
help maintain order. Karl Bostrom, 
in a dispatch from Bethlehem to the 
New York Post, wrote: “What oc- 
curred here last night was return to 
the traditional method of ‘restoring 
law and order’ in a strike situation— 
the sort of thing which was normal in 
the days of the old Coal and Iron Po- 
lice. The method is to exaggerate or 
even provoke disorder, and then call 
in state police or National Guards- 
men to break up picket lines and 
destroy union morale.” 


The strike at Bethlehem’s parent 
plant was settled last week, on terms 


which SWOC hailed in a victory 
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parade. The company’s 18,000 em- 
ployes have gone back to work with- 
out reprisal. 

For the first time in history, Beth- 
lehem officials recognized union rep- 
resentatives as proper spokesmen for 
workers’ grievances. And the union, 
at least, interpreted the settlement as 
barring the door to an ERP election. 
But the issue was not yet finally de- 
cided. The ERP has not been dis- 
banded, either at the Bethlehem plant 
or elsewhere in Little Steel’s far-flung 
empire. 


Another Walkout 


And last week, even as men were 
returning to work in Bethlehem, 
SWOC members walked out at the 
corporation’s Cambria plant in 
Johnstown. 

While Federal and state mediators 
met with union and company officials 
seeking a basis for agreement, the 
Johnstown Democrat, only local 
morning paper, made the positive as- 
sertion that the walkout had “stopped 
production” and its leading editorial 
declared that “the company, in precip- 
itating the pending vacation, has been 
incredibly stupid.” 

The history of the Bethlehem Steel 
corporation, in its dealings with the 
government which both in 1917 and 
today is its best customer and with its 
workers, is a matter of public record. 
That record fills thousands of pages, 
in briefs before the Supreme Court, in 
the NLRB hearings, in testimony be- 
fore the LaFollette committee. 

Then, for the first time, Bethlehem 
yielded an inch or two of ground in its 
long and bitter stand. It yielded be- 
fore the strength and unity of steel 
workers who, in orderly and lawful 
fashion, were demanding that it obey 
the law. And then, the unbelievable 
happened. With the community large- 
ly behind them, the strikers returned 
to work, claiming a “terrific victory.” 
Even more unbelievable, Bethlehem 
for the first time in history, actually 
signed an agreement with a union. 

The issues at International Har- 
vester were essentially the same as 
those at Bethlehem, though they were 
befogged with many complicating 
factors. 

International Harvester also had a 
company union, which the NLRB or- 
dered disestablished. Last week, as 
the company started a back-to-work 
movement in the strike, supported by 


more than a thousand armed police- 
men, a climax of violence threatened. 

But, the back-to-work movement 
failed and the strike was not broken. 
Father Edward McGovern, Catholic 
priest, denounced the AFL “strike- 
breakers” and said the company built 
up beautiful machines but tore down 
its workers physically. 


the union unconditionally accepted 
an OPM formula for settling the 
strike, but the company rejected it. 
That formula remains the minimum 
basis on which the union will order 
its men back to work. 

Earlier in the week CIO President 
Murray upheld the union’s stand and 
sharply criticized intervention of the 


Mounted policeman tries to disperse SWOC strikers at Bethlehem Steel corp. plant, 
Bethlehem, Pa. SWOC held firm, won concessions before ending walkout of 18,000. 


At the company’s plant in Rich- 
mond, Ind., union quarters were raid- 
ed, 83 strikers and sympathizers 
jailed after state troopers took a hand 
in strike-breaking. The prisoners, 
charged with “rout, riot, and con- 
spiracy,” are out on $27,500 bail. 


The company, which had _ twice 
refused to accept mediation on terms 
proposed by the union, agreed to per- 
mit the new Mediation board to inter- 
vene. The workers agreed to return— 
jailed strikers will be released, and 
all strikers get their jobs back with- 
out reprisal. The union hailed the 
agreement as a victory. 


The strike at Allis-Chalmers Mil- 
waukee plant went into its seventh 
week as the CIO’s United Auto Work- 
ers voted not to comply with a de- 
mand they return to work telegraphed 
by Navy Secretary Knox and OPM 
Director Knudsen. Several weeks ago 


OPM. He wired Knudsen and Knox: 
“Why do you not insist upon compli- 
ance with your original proposal? By 
what power are you and Secy. Knox 
authorized to issue ultimatums when 
provisions are already made... for 
the orderly adjudication of such dis- 
putes, first through the conciliation 
service of the Dept. of Labor, failing 
there to be certified by the secretary 
of the Dept. of Labor to the national 
mediation board?” 


Peace and—Justice 


The week ended more peacefully 
than it began. And, as the new Media- 
tion Board took jurisdiction over a 
number of strikes and prepared to 
meet its first tests before the bar of 
public opinion, organized labor 
hoped it would bring justice, as well 
as peace, to the settlement of labor 
disputes. 
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Modern Tragedy: ‘Auction Sale Today’ 


ilies. At Ohio’s Portage county, the 
Revenna ordnance plant is rising on 
21,000 acres from which 294 farm 
families were moved. 


Rural Financing 


A year ago John Jones, troubled by 
vexatious debts, listened to the 
smooth suggestion that he consoli- 
date all his debts, borrow from only 
one source, get needed cash at once 
and without trouble from a rural fi- 
nance company. 

John Jones—a thousand and ten 
thousand John Jones—did just that 
and signed a paper which appeared 
to be but a simple chattel mortgage 
to protect the finance firm. 

This spring an auctioneer stopped 
his car in front of the Jones mailbox, 
called John to make plans “for an 
auction of your things next Satur- 
day.” Bewildered John Jones was at 
first frantic, then frightened as he 
explained that an auction would be 
ruinous to him, that his stock was 
not in shape to sell to best advantage, 
that a little later, perhaps .. . 

All to no avail. Too late did John 
Jones reread the agreement he signed 
a year ago, read that small print 
which made the mortgage cover “all 
livestock, farm equipment, machin- 
ery and all other things used or use- 
ful in the farming operations... ,” 
that other paragraph which gave the 
finance company the right “when- 
ever it shall deem its interest in- 
secure, may without due legal proc- 
ess enter into and seize and sell to 
the highest bidder” at public auc- 
tion. 


Moving Day 


So today is moving day on a thou- 
sand midwest farms. Today small 
children rub tear-grimed noses 
against the window while watching 
the 4-H calf or colt go under the auc- 
tioneer’s hammer. The housewife’s 
poultry, the team which has worked 
and sweated year after year to make 
the farm produce, the mild-faced 
cows which seem bewildered as 


strange men walk around them, poke 


them here and there, shove them out 
of the barn and in again—all go un- 
der the hammer. A day later the 
decrepit truck groans out of the fa- 
miliar driveway for the last time, 
loaded with the personal belongings 
of the family which must find another 
farm, another finance company to 
provide another herd, another team, 
another line of used farm machinery. 

“Oakies” took to the road in a 
thousand communities this week in 
America’s bread basket; country 


newspapers from northern Minnesota 


south to the Ozarks were paced with 
AUCTION SALE advertisements, al- 
most pathetically alike in the face- 
saving first words: “Having decided 
to quit farming .. .” or “Due to ill 
health I am- forced . . .” but all 
signed not by the farmer alone, but 
by a finance company or a bank as 
clerk. In that one telltale line was re- 
vealed the motive behind the sale. 


And the War 


In the meantime Uncle Sam’s pug- 
nacious flexing of biceps has swept 
hundreds of farm families from their 
ancestral soil. Powder factories and 
army camps have taken land which 
formerly produced wheat and corn. 
In Iowa’s Des Moines county, 20,000 
acres of rich corn land have been 
taken over to provide a site for a 
shell loading plant, sending 200 farm 
families away to look for new homes 
and in turn to displace as many oth- 
er farm families. 

In Missouri’s Pulaski county, 100,- 
000 acres will provide space for an 
army camp and artillery range, and 
5900 more farm families load their 
old trucks, take to the road. In Mis- 
souri’s St. Charles county, a TNT 
plant is blossoming on 20,000 acres 
where 225 farm families grew more 
palatable crops in the past. The Jef- 
ferson proving grounds for the army, 
covering 60,000 Indiana acres, has 
displaced more than 600 farm fam- 


In Erie county, also in Ohio, a 
TNT plant on 7,200 acres brought 
sudden moving day to 222 farm fam- 
ilies. In a dozen more communities 
the situation is similar, as a nation 
which for a decade fumbled the prob- 
lem of enough bread, enough butter, 
suddenly has decided to gear every 
energy to provide enough powder, 
enough planes for a distant neighbor. 


Farm Prices 


In the last war farm prices rose 
sharply. The Allied countries need- 
ed and obtained wheat, cotton, and 
other farm products. In this war 
most of these countries, except Eng- 
land, are under German occupation 
and are cut off from American mar- 
kets by the British blockade. As a 
result farm prices are low and sur- 
pluses mounting. 


Since England gets its wheat and 
corn from the dominions and tobacco 
from Turkey, the British food pur- 
shases in the United States are ex- 
pected to be for livestock products, 
chiefly pork, which may raise the 
price of corn. The purchases, there- 
fore, will not affect the agricultural 
products of which there are the 
greatest surpluses. American agri- 
culture, consequently, must face 
serious domestic readjustment. This 
may explain to some extent why the 
Middle West farmer is less enthusi- 
astic about the war. 


Electrification 


Thirty years ago the number of 
dirt farmers using electricity was so 
negligible no statistics were kept. In 
January 1935, only 794,000 out of 
nearly 7 million farms in the United 
States were served by central station 
power plants. In January 1940, there 
were more than 1,700,000. The fig- 
ures include service from both public 
and private power systems. More 
farms, then, have been electrified 
during the past five years than during 
the previous fifty years. Rural Amer- 
ica is lighting up. 
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.. this America is only you and me. 


—Walt Whitman 


A few days of warm weather in 
the truck gardens of Louisiana and 
Mississippi and Alabama this week 
sent the women and children to the 
fields. In Louisiana the first crates 
of strawberries were moved out. In 
Alabama the women and children 
bent low over the rows of turnips 
unmindful of anything save that they 
would be paid according to the num- 
ber of turnips they picked. Over one 
such field two young aviation officers 
dived low for the fun of seeing the 
half dozen workers scatter in terror. 
Mrs. Robert Phillips, 35-year-old 
mother of four children, kept on 
picking turnips instead of flinging 
herself prone on the ground as the 
others did. A wing of the plane 
sheared off her head. Captain E. W. 
Davis, chaplain of the Florida naval 
station where the two officers are be- 
ing trained as instructors, went to 
the Roberts home to see what could 
be done. The officers are being ques- 
tioned, workers in an adjoining field 
having reported similar plane ac- 
tivity earlier. 


Slavery 


Cow island in the Mississippi is a 
large island on the Tennessee side of 
the Mississippi-Tennessee line. Not 
many Americans have ever heard of 
it. To reach it you need first a horse 
and wagon, then a boat. 

Last week officers of the law nego- 
tiated the trip to rescue 33-year-old 
Mrs. Cora Lee Davis and her five 
children from what was reputed to 
be a state of abject slavery. The 
oldest child was 16, the youngest, 
new-born. It was Adolph, the oldest, 
who escaped and notified officers that 
his mother and brothers and sisters 
were living in servitude under threat 
of death. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Walker and 
Mrs. Davis and her children were 
found in what was left of an old 
plantation house on the island. They 
had gone there after a series of other 
stopping places where the Davis 
children were obliged to beg. The 
alleged servitude started when Mr. 
Davis, a WPA worker, died of heat 
prostration in July, 1939. Last week 


the Walkers were held by police, 
charged with kidnaping. 


Horsing Around 


Last week legislators in New York 
killed a bill under which horses’ tails 
might legally have been trimmed to 
create plumed and “waterfall” ef- 
The legislators yielded to 


fects. 


pressure from the American Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals and horse lovers who expressed 
aesthetic as well as ethical preference 
for horses’ tails in their natural state. 


Among the Missing 


The war department has decided 
not to look any farther for Domenico 
Durtario who was wanted in the draft 
of 1918. Last week Major Arnold 
H. Rich, who was charged with find- 
ing Domenico, was advised to stop 
looking. After all, Major Rich now 
has other duties. He is acting selec- 
tive service executive in Utah. And 
besides, all the government really 
wanted Domenico for was to tell him 
he had been deferred—placed in 
class 4-A because of dependents. 


In San Francisco an automobile 
finance company was fined $50 last 
week for repossessing a draftee’s 
automobile. . . . In Omaha a police 
officer followed a careening car, ar- 
rested Horace Cole, the young driver. 
In police court the next morning the 
officer admitted that the motorist 
wasn’t drunk, though he drove as if 
he were. Cole explained: “She let 
me kiss her for the first time in six 
years.” He paid a fine of $2.50 with- 
out protesting. ... In Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, a contractor explained to a 
federal judge that he had refused to 
answer a census enumerator’s ques- 


tions concerning his income for two 
reasons: (1) He didn’t really know 
what his income was. (2) He learned 
it was cheaper to refuse to answer 
than to make a mistake. 


To the South Seas 


Last August, Chester Thompson 
and his wife Lily Fern, both 21, and 
Delton Conley, 25, and his wife Eve, 
20, gaily sailed out of the harbor at 
Los Angeles on the great adventure 
of all young lovers—the voyage to 
the South Seas. They did not go 
deluxe. They went in a 28-foot 
sloop- rigged lifeboat gallantly 
named Wing On. Not seasoned 
mariners they sought the Marquesas. 

Last week Lily Fern Thompson re- 
turned, too weak and broken to be 
able to tell the story which brought 
her alone on the S.S. Mariposa from 
the Fiji islands. 

A missionary found the Wing On 
half under water on a reef off one 
of the Fiji islands Nov. 24. The 
young crew had missed the Mar- 
quesas, run out of food. Chester 
Thompson had died of starvation 
and was thrown overboard Nov. 8, 
according to the ship’s log. Nov. 12: 
“All food and water exhausted.” The 
missionary found Conley, the master, 
and Eve, his wife, dead of starvation 
in the boat. Fern was lashed to the 
mast too near to death to explain 
anything. She was taken-to a planta- 
tion, then put aboard the Mariposa 
for Los Angeles. There, last week, 
her physician predicted “her mental 
faculties, eyesight and nervous sys- 
tem will restore themselves over a 
long period of time.” 


Season’s End 


In Florida end-of-the-season par- 
ties in clubs and resorts went gala 
with trapeze acts and _ tight-rope 
walkers. ... In New York the measles 
epidemic spread so quickly and so 
widely that it was referred to as the 
worst in 20 years... . In Ferndale, 
Cal., the community of Upper Mat- 
tole boasted that the season’s rain- 
fall was 8 feet 1 inch—the record for 


the United States. 
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CIENTIFIC tests, public opinion polls, have shown that 
the people of America are much wiser than generally 
credited. They want a better America. But so long as the 
means of communication are in the hands of persons with 
selfish aims, the job of making America a better country 
remains a difficult one. The United States despite a war 
boom remains one-third ill-fed, ill-clothed and ill-housed. 
Another third does not have a good enough standard of 
living. And all this could be changed under two conditions: 
that more people know these facts, and know how they can 
be remedied. 

Between an enlightened people and the known desire of 
the millions for a better life are the avenues of communca- 
tion: the press, radio, movies, platform, pulpit—but notably 
the press. 

The press, everyone including the presidents of jour- 
nalistic societies agrees, stands for the status quo. The 
status quo means one-third of a nation below a decent 


The American People 


A FREE P 


standard of living. The press permits no questioning of the 
status quo, and brands every proposal, even from conserva- 
tive sources, for a change as radical, red, subversive. The 
press is the greatest smearer in America; its victim is usual- 
ly every progressive idea and plan for the public benefit. 
But the people may never learn about this because the press 
is against them. 

It therefore becomes a duty on the part of those who are 
free to do so, to tell the American people the truth about 
the press itself, to expose its venality and corruption, and 
to supply the millions, who in Fortune and other polls show 
their lack of faith in our newspapers, with honest jour- 
nalism. 


People Disillusioned 


Why are the American people becoming skeptical of the 
American press? 

Because in the course of years the fact has penetrated to 
even the most remote corners of the country that the press 
has not been honest. Just as the American soldier was dis- 
illusioned about the Germans civilian population between 
7 a.m. and 7 p. m. on the 13th of December, 1918 (when 
we marched into Germany and found the people human 
beings) so the entire American people in the long course 
of the 20th century has also been disillusioned about its 
newspapers. 

Let me give you some specific instances. 

(1) The press—and whenever I say the press I mean 85 
to 99 per cent of the big city papers, the papers which 
manufacture public opinion, which make you think what 
you think, at least temporarily—has fought labor. It has 
been anti-labor. 
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This is a big charge, but it is proven by the histories 
of the labor movement in America. Read any history 
book and you will find the charge is true. And even since 
1934, the NRA days, many newspapers have admitted 
it, yet many have said that today the press is fair to labor. 

This is a falsehood. Take the Wagner act. Labor once 
called it the Magna Charta of labor. William Green of 
the AFL at one time said it should be amended; the CIO 
said “No!”; and more recently Green has adopted the CIO 
viewpoint. But that is not as important as the fact that 
the press fought the adoption of the Wagner act, officially 
declared (through Elisha Hanson, attorney of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers association) that it would not 
abide by the law of the land, fought the Wagner act up 
to the Supreme court (the Watson case) and when it lost, 
began the nationwide campaign (hand in hand with the 
Chamber of Commerce and the National Association of 
Manufacturers) for repeal or at least for such amend- 


Want 


RESS 


ment as would mean emasculation. The press has fought 
to change the makeup of the NLRB, knowing that it could 
achieve its anti-labor program through a reactionary 
fascist-minded control of this organization. 

Eventually of course labor—10,000,000 organized men— 
finds out that the press is its enemy. Ten million men 
can do a lot. 

(2) The press has fought public ownership of public 
utilities. Leaving aside the question whether or not public 
ownership is preferable to private ownership, the evidence 
is overwhelming that 99 per cent of the press lied to the 
public by presenting a false case against public owner- 
ship and published only the propaganda for private owner- 
ship. Evidence: 73 volumes of the Federal Trade com- 
mission hearings on the National Electric Light association. 
You will find not one but a thousand and one names of 
newspapers that were bribed, bought out, corrupted by 
advertising. Now it is true that the hearings also were 
suppressed or played down, and that only readers of 
liberal weeklies and books found out that practically the 
entire American press is corrupt, but enough public 
spirited men did find out, and once a person reads an 
exposure which gives the documentary facts, he can never 
again trust the newspaper. 


By George Seldes, 
Editor of In Fact 


Fought Pure Food Laws 


(3) The press has proven itself the enemy of the 
American people in still another way: by fighting the 
pure food and drug laws throughout history. 

Again, the press is willing to admit today that things 
were pretty bad way back in the past when opium was 
put into a well-known brand of baby’s soothing syrup and 


Idren were killed or stunted by the patent medicine 
nen—who used the newspapers and magazines exclusively 
for this murderous work. 


It is true that such poisoning is no longer possible. The 
arrison Pure Food and Drug law of 1906 was passed 
espite a conspiracy on the part of the patent medicine 
men and the publishers of America. 

The law was faulty. It permitted false advertising, 
although it required honest package labeling. 

__ Under the New Deal an attempt was made to enact 
he Tugwell bill which would save public health and 
onsiderable money. Again the press showed how corrupt 
it was by favoring the bills supported by corrupt politi- 
ians, and accusing Rexford Tugwell of bolshevism. 


There are no two sides to this question. The press was 
in the side of the medicine men because they advertise to 
she tune of about a quarter billion dollars a year. 


(4) The press fakes the news to suit its editorial policy. 
y faking in this instance I mean: bias, distortion, burial 
pf certain news and overplaying of other news; flaming 
neadlines intended to smear any nation, man or institu- 
sion the press is against. The handling of the conscription 
story some months ago, the perversion of news about 
peace groups, the mishandling of the Lend-Lease cam- 
paign, the overplaying of all pro-British news and the 
suppression of all news of British misrule in India, tory- 
sm in Parliament, are good examples. 


(5) Generally speaking the charge can be made that 
lhe press of America is opposed to the general welfare of 
lhe American people when support of the general welfare 
ould in any way affect the pocketbooks of the publishers. 
(This is proven in ‘the utilities matter, food and drugs, 
~eneral advertising, etc. Numerous volumes of evidence 
*xist in Congressional committee reports.) 


ook Outside Daily Press 


People—millions of them—who want a free press do 
aot realize that the city and country newspapers are part 
of the business set-up, with the banks, the manufacturers, 
fhe ‘great newspaper advertising agencies which William 
‘Allen White recently admitted were one of the most 
potentially dangerous fascist forces in America. When 
millions realize the facts they will cease expecting im- 
oartiality, fairness, honesty, or the news in the newspapers. 
They will ask: what can be done, constructively? 

This can be done: one can continue to protest the anti- 
sabor, anti-liberal, anti-general welfare bias in the com- 
nercial press. 

But most important of all: those who want a free press 
nust look for it outside the daily newspapers. 

The press that does not take advertising, the press that 
#3 not subsidized by business or politicians, the press that 
»wes no mortgage or other obligation to banks, is not a 
renal and corrupt press. A few non-profit making non- 
,ommercial publications exist, and while you may not 
igree with the editorial policies of one or the other, you 
-annot accuse them of prostitution. 

There is a pamphlet press also; and finally a book press 
vhich usually tells the truth. But the weekly press is the 
ogical place for the publication of truthful news, liberal 
.ditorials; the whole providing an antidote for the poison 
tot only in the daily newspapers but even in those numer- 
,us news weeklies which are subservient to the advertisers, 


CAUSE— Exhibit A: 


~ TRANSPORT 
WORKERS UNION! 


As to the New York City Omnibus Corporation, the unloa’s d 
than the total net earnings of the company for 140. 


From the New York Times, March 11, 1941. 


EFFECT — Exhibit B: 


She New Pork Times 


Reg. U.S. Paf. Off. | 
“All the News That's Fit te Prist.” 
ADOLPH 8. OcHs, Publisher 1896-198 


Published Every Day in the Year b 
Tue New Yorx Towes Comp, 


ArtHour Hirs SuLzBErczR, 
President and Publisher. 
Juiws OCHS ADLER, 

Vice President and General 
Gonrrty N. NeLson, Secretary. 


tion but as a going concern. 


GOOD MEN MISLED 
If one were to look around for or 
ganized labor’s most effective enemy in 


TUESDAY, MARCH 18, 1941, 


OFFICES 0¥ THE NEW YORK TIMES 
New York City, Telephone LAckawanna 4-1000 


os dane We Ge Sc ule cidl Wein a | this city today he would do well to pay 
OTHER CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING BUBEAUS attention to Michael J. Quill, interna- 


rt apa eal ei tional president of the Transport Work- 
with Bt... 34th Bt. | Brooklyn..... RCo ae ers Union. in the speech he delivered to 
Broar.....4 "south Broadway | the bus strikers on Sunday Mr. Quill 
declared: “If the company attempts to 


operate coaches with scabs we will ex- 
pect you to see that they do not steal 
your wages.” If these, and other words 
‘in te same speech, were not g abe - 


ews, 435 N. Michigan; Bus., 230 N. Michigan 
Becers) Motor 


‘ ianeecpn co nee ey 


1941. 


eat res ee =, 


From the New York Times, March 18, 


the bankers (who in many instances own or control their 
stock) and the National Association of Manufacturers. 


When the American republic was established there was 
a movement for democray throughout the World, and the 
great Americans of the revolutionary period were demo- 
crats. Jefferson produced the Bill of Rights. The legisla- 
tures of each of the original 13 states wrote special 
provisions for a free press because they considered it the 
first, main, and last bulwark of liberty and democracy. 
They did not intend the press to be the advertising medium 
for department stores and the viewpoint of the fascist ad- : 
vertising agencies. 

Everyone who believes with Jefferson today must doubt 
the integrity of some 99 per cent of our commercialized 
daily press. Everyone should therefore make his dis- 
illusion useful by supporting the non-commercial press, 
the only free press America has today. An honest weekly 
with 100,000 circulation can be a greater power for a 
democratic America than a corrupt newspaper which 


1,000,000 buy but no one has faith in. 
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Allis-Chalmers 


STRIKE! 
Can It Be Settled 


Fairly? 


“There seems to be a certain 
number of men in our organiza- 
tion who by their actions are 
causing considerable embarrass- 
ment to the Company. 

“In order to eliminate this 
condition, I have decided that I 
will personally get into this 
matter to the extent of inter- 
viewing these men, two of whom 
will be discharged for the good 
of the service. Four of ‘these 
men will be talked to, personal- 
ly and individually, and given a 
last warning before discharge. 

“T am doing this strictly in 


(5) The company did fire two 


men—but not until they 
first paid the men bonuses 
for their union-breaking ac- 
tivity. Later another man 
was fired—with a reward- 
ing “dismissal” bonus. Oth- 
ers were suspended with 
pay. Thus the company ac- 
tually rewarded the anti- 
union activity in violation 
of its letter. 


Union Stand 
(Prepared by Local 248, UAW, for 
U.S. WEEK.) 

I. The union is fighting for its 
life as.a union. It is striking to main- 
tain its membership and its right to 
bargain against company-sponsored 
and company-subsidized efforts to 
break the union. The only issue is 
“union security.” To understand its 
importance one must know the record 
of the company—a history so full of 
broken agreements and subversive 
attempts to wreck the union that 
a strong union is the only real guar- 
antee that future promises will be 
honored. 

(1) In 1938 the company 
agreed in writing that it 
would “pursue the firm pol- 
icy of not aiding or sup- 
porting in any manner 
whatsoever any employe or 
group of employes for the 
purpose of undermining the 
union.” 

(2) The union was forced to 
strike in 1939 because of 
the company’s violation of 
this agreement. The agree- 
ment was violated: 

(a) By individuals (pro- 
tected by the company ) 
who tried to break the 
union. 

(b) By the formation by 
these individuals of an 
“independent union.” 

(3) In 1937 the National Labor 
Relations board held an 
election and legally deter- 
mined that Local 248 was 
the bargaining agent since 
the vote showed a large ma- 
jority of production work- 
ers for Local 248. 

(4) In 1940, after further dif- 
ficulties because of the “in- 
dependent union,” the com- 
pany gave Local 248 the 
following letter: 


If 


the protection of the Company : 5 
which must have a cooperative II. Since the present strike, the 


spirit in its shop in order to ynion accepted the OPM compromise 
conduct its business satisfac- h 
agreement for settlement. The com- 


torily to all concerned. ; ; 
(Signed) WM. WATSON, pany rejected it, 
Vice-President” 


(Allis-Chalmers Company). III. The company has continu- 


Outline of Union History 


As U.S. WEEK goes to press the strike of nearly 8,000 workers in the Allis-Chalmers 
plant in Milwaukee is still deadlocked in spite of the fact that there is no picket line 
and that the OPM has requested the employes to return to work. In the interest 
of a fair understanding of what events led up to the present strike, U. S. WEEK ap- 
pends to the statement of issues from the company and the union, the following 
chronology: 

After the passage of NRA and section 7A the Allis-Chalmers Company 
Works Council was organized. 

In December 1935, after the Works Council was dissolved, Federal labor 
union Local 20136 was chartered by the AFL. 

In October 1936, the AFL protested in a letter to the federal local that 
it included too many crafts. 

In March 1937, the union became Local 248 of the UAW with the 
avowed intention of keeping its large unit unbroken by crafts organi- 
zation. It grew from 2,000 to 7,000 members. 

In May 1937, the Allis-Chalmers company signed the first contract with 
Local 248, pending an NLRB election. 

In December 1937, Local 248 was given bargaining rights for all pro- 
duction workers. Three AFL units were set up—Firemen and Oilers, 
Maintenance Electricians and Draughtsmen. 

In January 1938, an NLRB election gave an overwhelming majority of 
production workers for Local 248. 

In April 1938, the company agreed to a clause in contract reading: “The 
company declares that it will pursue the firm policy of not aiding or 
supporting in any manner whatsoever any employe or group of em- 
ployes for the purpose of undermining the union.” 

In July 1938, when Homer Martin, who is now employed by Ford’s, 
suspended four national officers and the national UAW split, Local 
248 refused to send its per capita tax to the national office of the 
UAW. The national administration imposed an administrator on Local 
248 in November 1938. 

In May 1939, Local 248 emerged from administratorship with a weakened 
membership of about 2,000 and no contract. The union claimed that 
the company refused to agree to grievance procedures which had been 
established under earlier contract. Local 248 struck. 

In June 1939, the union returned to work on the basis of an agreement 
with the company, stating that it would cooperate with the union to 
stop disrupting activity even though the company would not sign a 
union shop agreement. 

In the summer of 1939 the union complained to the company of “dis- 


rupters’ activity.” Threats of new “independent union” of production 
workers were rife in plant. 
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ously taken the position that any ad- 
vantages to labor shall not be due to 
the strength of the union in its bar- 
gaining capacity—with the one pur- 
pose of destroying the union and 
putting the workers as individuals at 
the mercy of the company’s benevo- 
lence. This is true also of the sug- 
gestion of wage increases. The com- 
pany. has implied that at some future 
time and according to its fancy it 
may agree to increases—it will not be 
bound by a bargain with the union. 

IV. Local 248 wants to return to 
work as the bargaining agent, know- 
ing it will not be forced to strike 


Company’s Stand 


(Prepared by the Allis-Chalmers company 
for U.S. WEEK.) 


The company’s position in the 
Allis-Chalmers strike is simply this: 
THAT THE RIGHT TO WORK 
SHALL NOT BE DEPENDENT 
ON MEMBERSHIP IN ANY 

LABOR ORGANIZATION. 


The union is trying to compel the 
company to sign an agreement which 
would make a man’s job dependent 
upon union membership and has in- 
sisted that the strike can be settled 


to defend itself from the subversive only on that basis. 


attempts of the company. The company is willing to: 


at Allis-Chalmers Company 


In March 1940, the independent union went to the State Labor board to 
ask for an election. The state board disclaimed jurisdiction. 


In April 1940, the company wrote the union a letter (reprinted in union’s 
case) referring to six persons complained of by the union and promising 
to deal with these persons at once. 


In April 1940, the union adopted a resolution acknowledging the letter 
and accepting certain company offers, but reserved the right to re- 
consider at any time before signing a contract. The avowed purpose 
of this move was to test the good faith of the company, particularly 
with respect to the company’s agreement to read the Watson letter to 
foremen, stewards and workers. 


In September 1940, Local 248 complained the agreement to call the meet- 
ings and read the letter was violated. It charged the spirit of the letter 
was broken by the payment of bonuses (up to $900) to dismissed and 
suspended workers referred to in the letter. Arguments concerning mean- 
ing of words in the letter ensued. 


In January 1941, 7,800 workers walked out in the present strike asking 
for union security and a general wage increase arrived at by collective 
bargaining. 

Government labor conciliators attempted to achieve a satisfactory agree- 
ment. Father Haas and Major Holmes, federal mediators, failed. 
Thomas Burns, representing OPM, sat in. Negotiations broke off; 
Washington conference in OPM office followed. Compromise agreement 
made. 


Upon return from the Washington conference difference as to meaning 
of compromise arose. OPM restated the compromise. The union ac- 
cepted the OPM restatement, the company rejected it. Burns, OPM 
mediator, placed responsibility directly on company. 


The State Labor board held an investigation of the strike vote taken 
January 21. The union agreed, after hiring an expert, that there were 
irregularities in the ballot. The company took evidence of irregularity 
in balloting to OPM. Knudsen and Knox urged strikers to return to 
work to get out $45,000,000 worth of navy equipment orders. Murray, 
CIO president, demanded explanation of OPM authority to end strike 
by order and Knudsen and Knox replied that the request was not an 
order. The company sent 8,000 telegrams and opened its doors. Gov- 
ernor, mayor, sheriff and police promised safe entrance to returning 


workers. 


One of the nation’s most 
important labor disputes is 
the strike at the Allis-Chal- 
mers plant in Milwaukee, yet 


the issues at stake have never 
been clearly presented. U. S. 
WEEK invited both sides to 
use its pages, each being of- 
fered equal space. 


1. Grant an increase in earnings 
for all workers. 


2. Agree to an impartial referee 
setup which would insure the 
union against any possibility 
of discrimination. 


3. Advise with the union on the 
making of shop rules and regu- 
lations. 


4, Give special consideration in 
rehiring to all employes who 
have previously worked for the 
company, even though they 
have lost all seniority rights. 

The company has shown its friend- 
ly attitude to unions by the liberal 
contracts it has made with all its 
unions. 

But the company has repeatedly 
stated that it will not grant a mainte- 
nance of membership agreement or 
any other union organizational de- 
vice to promote a closed or all-union 
shop. 

There is nothing in the company’s 
position which in any way interferes 
with the union obtaining 100 per 
cent membership in our plant JF 
employes of their own free will all 
want to join the union. 

The union leaders apparently feel 
that the union has not a sufficiently 
strong appeal on its own merits, and 
can exist only through the company 
assistance in forcing workers to join. 

The losses due to this strike—af- 
fecting not only workers and stock- 
holders, but also national defense— 
have been particularly unfortunate 
because they are unnecessary losses. 

There is nothing in this strike 
which could not have been settled 
while all employes were at work. 

The company is ready to open the 
plant at any time the ‘workers want 
to return to work. 
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The front page “Defense Strike Roundup,” which is 
becoming increasingly popular with newspapers, is a 
good idea. It’s so good it ought to be carried further— 
if only for the sake of balance. Why not run a “Defense 
Profits Roundup” every day alongside the big strike 
headlines? As it is now, even a careful reader cannot 
get the whole picture just from an odd story now and 
then on the financial page. 


A “Defense Profits Roundup” would give him that 
picture. It would help too, in giving him an understand- 
ing of the strike situation. To prove the case, look down 
the list in the next column (compiled by Ralph Hetzel, 
Jr., for the CIO Economic Outlook, February, 1941) and 
see if you don’t round out ypur knowledge about some 
of the present strikes and some still to come. 


Look at International Harvester for example. Doesn’t 
a profit jump from $7,952,810 in 1939 to $23,161,110 
in 1940—a 191 per cent increase—tell you a little about 
why the workers there walked out when their request 
for a wage increase was refused? 


Remember the Vultee strike in California last Novem- 
ber? The workers there wanted more money, too. May- 
be you thought their demand was unreasonable. Well, 
maybe a 1,370 per cent increase in profits is not so 
reasonable either. 


A few words added to the figures in the next column 
will make the picture complete. The words are from an 
article in the New York Post, March 25, 1941, by S. F. 
Porter, financial writer: “Under the excess profits tax 
law as amended a few days ago, America’s leading avia- 
tion companies may pay little or no excess profits tax 
on their 1940 and 1941 earnings, a survey disclosed 
today. 


“As a result of the revision of one clause, similar ex- 
emptions will be allowed to so-called ‘growth companies’ 
—companies such as Aluminum corporation and Mont- 
gomery Ward—that have shown sharply rising earnings 
over the last four years... . 


“The amended excess profits tax law was signed by 
President Roosevelt March 8, after passage in a record 
short time. 


“Congress interrupted hearings on the Lease-Lend bill 
to vote the legislation... . 

“Amendments to the 1940 excess profits tax law were 
put through with little publicity. There are scarcely any 
newspaper records of the changes. There were no con- 
gressional hearings, there was no debate. .. . 


“Aluminum Corp. of America, for example, saves 
about $800,000 on its excess profits tax for 1940, a 
study reveals. 


“Coca Cola’s tax liability is cut about $2,000,000; 
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Talh Abeut America 


By LEO HUBERMAN 


USYiok 


Montgomery Ward’s about $1,700,000; North Ameri- 
can Aviation’s about $2,000,000. 


“There’s no getting away from it—the change in 
the law means tens of millions of dollars of savings 
to the nation’s major corporations. It may be only a 
breathing spell but as of today, at any rate, industry 
is enjoying a highly favorable tax position.” 


That’s putting it mildly. 


Put a check alongside the figures for all the 
steel companies. You'll get the point quickly if 
and when you see a headline announcing: SWOC 


STRIKES FOR PAY RAISE. 


Percent 

Company 1940 1939 Increase 
Allegheny-Ludlum Steel ---- $ 3,700,000 $ 2,093,518 77.0 
American Canieo2202 25 23 17,440,906 18,284,963 —4.6 
American Metal) .------=--- 3,689,957 2,994,740 23.0 


Aviation Corporation (Year 


ending ll=30 #2 saan 88,350 —2,238,049 


Babcock and Wilcox__----- 3,588,199 1,168,782 206.0 
Bath. Iron Works, ee 2,052,180 660,703 211.0 
BelleAtrenat tees sess ee 284,745 _ 9,203 3,000.0 
Bethlehem Stee] ___----_-_- 48,679,524 24,638,384 97.5 
Bridsepont- Brasese= soe 1,258,776 459,058 174.0 
Gontainer? (Gorp.2- 2,227,682 1,448,900 54.0 
Continental) Gan =-2=2--2 2 — 8,953,632 8,635,787 sft 
Gruciblemsteely 222-2422 6,230,180 2,803,596 122.0 
Douglas Aircraft (Year end 

ing lles0-40) 9 eee 10,831,971 2,884,197 275.0 
Dupont al 79 sees 86,945,173 93,218,664 —6.7 
General. Cable = 222 ete 2,455,362 733,166 235.0 
General Electric ~...--..-- 56,241,000 41,235,644 36.5 


General Motors#2_ =e 195,500,000 183,290,222 6.7 
General Steel Casting ____- 1,106,196 5,661 19,560.0 
Harbison- Walker Refractories 2,513,936 1,868,999 35.0 
Intandgotee! fac ==. 2 sa seee 14,450,385 10,931,016 32.2 
International Harvester 

(Year ending 10-31-40) __ 23,161,110 7,952,810 191.0 
Jones and Laughlin Steel _. 10,277,029 3,188,944 222.0 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation 1,101,853 18,674 5,700.0 
Libby-Owens-Ford Glass ~_- 9,992,766 8,062,753 24.0 
Monarch Machine —__------ 1,183,102 529,577 123.0 
New Jersey Zinc -____-____ 8,236,815 5,299,055 55.9 
New York Air Brake ______ 1,046,656 797,858 40.0 
New York Ship Building 

(First 11 months 1940) __ 2,178,748 928,246 135.0 
Otis’ Steels. sae ans 717,007 214,965 234.0 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. ______ 1,255,893 —1,068,787 
Pittsburgh Steelm@ow ase. = 1,555,794 564,870 175.0 
Radio Corporation of 

AMEricares tee ee eee 9,113,156 8,082,810 12.9 
Remington Rand (9 months 

end 6231-4) ieee eee 2,026,372 1,104,418 83.4 
Republiey Steel 2a eee 21,113,507 10,671,343 98.0 
Rustless Iron and Steel ____ 1,275,993 1,090,876 16.9 
Savage Arms Corp. ~___-__ 1,028,141 349,307 195.0 
Taylor Craft Aviation Corp. 57,069 
United States Stee] _______ 102,181,321 41,119,934 148.0 
Vultee Aircraft (Year ending 

11-30-40) 92 2 ee ee ee 374,457 25,488 1,370.0 
Wialworthen Cosma aaa 1,123,156 205,900 445, 
Warner and Swasey _______ 3,371,283 1,864,553 81.0 
Westinghouse Air Brake ___ 5,591,606 2,765,629 102.0 
Wheeling Steel ~_-________ 5,663,930 5,960,753 18 
Youngstown Sheet'and Tube 10,815,468 5,004,484 116.0 
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Another Everyman: ‘Meet John Doe’ 


Picture of the Week 


Meet John Doe 


He probably won’t sue, but in Meet 
John Doe Frank Capra has certainly 
stolen a few ideas from himself. 


I’ve heard people say that Meet 
John Doe doesn’t compare with Mr. 
Deeds Goes to Town. My point is 
that it does. Almost exactly. 

In this latest Capra number I 
inissed Jean Arthur, Jimmy Stewart 
and writer Sidney Buchman, who 
made up the Mr. Smith Goes to Wash- 
ington team. Instead we got Barbara 
Stanwyck, Gary Cooper and Robert 
Riskin who are good, too. For seven- 
eighths of the picture, anyway. Not as 
good, but still good. 

John Doe, a simple Everyman (you 
know, the Capra formula) is a char- 
acter dreamed up by a girl reporter 
for a newspaper story. Editor (James 
Gleason) sees him as a circulation 
buildup. Proprietor (Edward Ar- 
nold) visualizes the buildup lifting 
him clear into the White House. 

Radio speeches, which are creating 
John Doe good-neighbor clubs all 
over the country, are written by the 
girl reporter (Barbara Stanwyck) 
and even convince the ex-baseball 
player (Gary Cooper) who has been 
hired to give them out. Bribed by a 
mink coat and a diamond bracelet to 
throw in an electioneering speech for 
the big John Doe convention, girl re- 
porter, though previously bright, 
claims she didn’t realize. Unblinded 
by diamonds John Doe sees the plan, 
rejects it and the convention is brok- 
en up by private police force of now 
openly fascist newspaper lord. An 
excellent scene, dramatic, forceful, 
expertly timed and photographed. 


Barbara talks fast 
...and Gary becomes 
the paper’s John Doe 


I hope it’s true they may change 
the last scene of the picture for gen- 
eral release. There was something 
very, very unlikely about that poli- 
tician’s reformation. As far as I’m 
concerned, Mr. Capra, you can take it 
with you. 


Personality: 
Ida Lupino 


Whenever anyone comes out with 
that old bromide about not being 
able to change human nature I al- 
ways cite Ida Lupino. 

As everyone now knows the girl 
can act. She should, coming from a 
background littered for three hun- 
dred years with grease paint and 
trunks. But when she first arrived in 
Hollywood they were doubtful. 

Ida was then a sophisticated young 
lady of fifteen with bleached hair, 
eyebrows imaginatively penciled in 
and a passion for what was then 
known as jazz music. 

Love and infantile paralysis 
changed all that. 


Love changed her outwardly. Her 
current admirer (she’s married him 
since) didn’t like blonde hair, fake 
eyebrows. She let both grow out. 

Then there was the infantile par- 
alysis. One evening she came home 
feeling too warm. The doctor whis- 
pered she had a critical case of in- 
fantile paralysis. But she was a one- 
in-a-million case and completely re- 
covered. Coming up against reality 
developed a serious streak in Ida. 
She found she had a sudden distaste 
for swing music, bought herself a 
complete set of symphony recordings. 

Then one day she dashed into an 
apartment house, hired an empty 
apartment with a piano and has been 
a composer ever since. 

So that’s what I mean when I say 
you can change human nature. Or 
maybe the girl just grew up. 


A Star Is Born 


There’s a girl in this town who’s a 
star and nobody knows it. Anyway 
not more than a few dozen people. 

Her name is Dorothy Comingore 
and she’s the girl Orson Welles chose 
for the female lead in Citizen Kane. 
As soon as he saw her he was de- 
termined to have her in the picture. 
He had to fight hard. She was un- 
known and she was pregnant—a hard 
combination to sell to backers. 

Seems she’s turned out to be a great 
actress. Also, Gregg Toland was the 
cameraman and he’s so good it could 
(Dorothy says) have been triplets 
and not mattered. 

(For the record, it wasn’t triplets, 
it was a girl, Judith, now ten weeks 
old. As red-haired as her mother. 
The proud dad is Writer Richard 


Collins.) —Mo tty CASTLE 


MR. JOHN Q. 


By BURTON & KNELL 


SCIEN 


Seaweed Cioth 
The blockade is the mother of an- 


other invention. English scientists 
have found a substitute for the cotton 
and wool that made famous British 
textiles in the seaweed that clutters 
the western shores of Scotland and 
Ireland. By extracting the abundant 
acid in the weed a fiber can be made 
that produces a fabric tough and 
practical and astoundingly non-in- 
flammable. It is said that even when 
the material is soaked in gasoline and 
ignited the gasoline burns away leav- 
ing the textile almost intact. Pretty 
practical stuff, these days. No sam- 
ples are yet available. 


Blood Money 


Colorado has put a 2 per cent sales 
tax on blood stored in_ hospital 
“banks” for transfusion. The tax 
only applies when the donor has been 
paid and when his blood is being pre- 
served for sale to some needful pa- 
tient. When there is no pause between 
the donation and the receipt, Col- 
orado legislators were persuaded it 
would be rather indelicate to im- 
pose a tax. 


Fewer Lost Chords 


There will be fewer lost chords if 
the recently patented mechanism 
which is said to write notes on music 
paper automatically as the composer 
tries out his melody on the piano is 
as practical and becomes as popular 
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as its inventors hope. The device in- 
volves an electric contact board un- 
der the piano’s key board which in 
turn operates an electrical actuator 
working a writing mechanism. When 
the composer strikes notes the effect 
is to make marks indicating the value 
of the note on a moving paper prop- 
erly scored for music. The inventors 
believe their mechanism will result in 
better music by obviating manual in- 
terruptions for the composer. 


Practical Note 


Labels that stick but are reason- 
ably easy to take off can be made of a 
combination of ordinary paper pasted 
on a jar or bottle by means of a some- 
what larger sized piece of Scotch 
tape, the transparent kind. Advan- 
tage, according to a note in Science, 
is that these labels can be pulled off 
but are not affected or blurred by 
ordinary chemicals or oils. 


Orphans and the Army 


In New Jersey and in Philadelphia 
orphanages children whose guardians 
consent are being vaccinated for 
measles in an effort to learn how 
long and how completely the new 
vaccine provides protection from the 
disease. Only children who have nev- 
er had measles are subjects of the 
test and these are divided into two 
groups, one being vaccinated the oth- 
er going unvaccinated as a control. 
The testing has been delayed because 
of an influenza epidemic but may 
still be in time to protect the children 
from measles epidemics which usual- 
ly spread to institutions some months 
after they strike communities because 
of the comparative isolation of the 
children in such homes. 

The army medical authorities are 
watching the results of the tests with 
interest because measles cases are in- 
creasing in camps. The new virus 
now being tried was grown on fertile 
hens’ eggs. 


USek 


New 


BOOKS 


HOW AMERICA LIVES, by J. C. 
Furnas and the staff of the Ladies 
Home Journal. Henry Holt. $3. 


For three dollars the editors of the 
Ladies Home Journal will reassure 
you about the state of democracy in 
this land of plenty. Perhaps the in- 
habitants of the United States could 
use a little more color in the inte- 
riors of their living rooms; perhaps 
their architecture could be a little 
more functional; perhaps their 
clothes are slightly standardized; but 
they. will pull through—after the 
LH] itself has supervised their se- 
lection of chintzes and improved the 
cut of their annual clothing purchase. 


The only trouble with How Amer- 
ica Lives is that it does not tell how 
America lives. The sixteen families 
interviewed and photographed are 
not typical. Besides, the editors 
have interpreted an America whose 
job insecurity is offset by “a son’s 
cheerful tootlings on a half-paid for 
cornet,” and similar inexpensive, 
spiritual gratifications. 

In a sense, however, the book 
proves its point. In almost every in- 
stance (perhaps there are only two 
notable exceptions) the low income 
families have weathered economic 
stress and often real privation with 
incredible gallantry and humor, and 
have managed to salvage their self- 
respect and a spark of hope for the 
future. 


But it’s nothing to be glib about. 
Good neighborliness and cheerful- 
ness simply aren’t enough for that 
Negro sharecropper family of six- 
teen who sleep in four beds without 
coverings and who earned $26 last 
year. 

And the LHJ in its postlude doesn’t 
tell us whether, when it sent out its 
fashion editor to design clothes for 
their “typical” families, and its dec- 
orators to brighten their homes, it in- 
cluded a spring mother hubbard and 
a picture of Watts’ Hope for the wall. 
That might have helped. Or a tootle 
on the cornet. 


—G.T. 
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VICHY, France, March 24—(U.P.)—Reich Mar- 
shal Hermann Goering today visited historic Malmai- 
son Palace near Paris where Napoleon and Josephine 
went after their marriage. Marshal Goering, wear- 
ing civilian clothes and an over-sized ruby ring, 
reportedly asked and received permission from the 
custodian to sit at the desk where Napoleon wrote 
the military reports of his battles. 


This news item reminds me of a book I read several 
years ago called Bonaparte by Professor Eugene Tarlé 
(published in 1937 by Knight). The author, a renowned 
Napoleon scholar, brilliantly analyzed the permanent 
historical importance of one of the world’s greatest 
military geniuses and empire builders. Napoleon’s ac- 
complishments have been an inspiration to military 
men and junkers the world over ever since. 


Napoleon’s Empire System 


To recall the greatness of the French empire at its 
height in 1810, we need only to list the countries which 
were vassals of or allied to Napoleon. It included the 
modern states of Germany, Italy, Switzerland, Austria, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Spain, the Balkan 
nations (except Yugoslavia, Greece and Rumania), 
Denmark and Norway. England, Sweden and Portugal 
were the only major European countries outside of this 
vast constellation. 

Napoleon devised an effective system of keeping this 
empire together. He exhorted his men to live off the 
captured “fertile lands.” His armies got food and 
clothing as well as much booty. The French treasury 
exacted large tribute payments from allies as well as 
conquered territories. Resistance was ruthlessly dealt 
with. An extensive espionage system rooted out dis- 
affection at home and in the subject lands. As Tarlé 
points out, Bonaparte was never harsh without a pur- 
pose. 


England Versus the Continent 


England was Napoleon’s béte noir and it was under 
her leadership that the coalition was finally recruited 
that ended in Waterloo. It was Bonaparte’s strategy 
to threaten his enemy, Britain, in the Mediterranean 
before he came to head-on blows in the English channel 
where the English fleet was much stronger than his. 
First Napoleon tried to get a decision in Egypt or India. 
That became impossible after the complete defeat of the 
French fleet by Admiral Nelson before Aléxandria. 

Napoleon then sought to prevent the formation of a 
successful coalition on the continent by a blockade set 
up from Berlin in 1806. He exploited the rivalry be- 
tween England and Russia until the feudal and aristo- 
cratic Russian rulers demanded a relaxation of the 
blockade. To keep Russia in line, Bonaparte was forced 
to undertake a military campaign. It ended in disaster. 


This Small World 


By WILLIAM E. DODD Jr. 


It was at Moscow and on the retreat home in December 
1812 that the stage was set for the eventual dissolution 
of Napoleon’s empire. 

The continental blockade which Napoleon established 
in 1806 aimed at strangling British commerce in Europe. 
At the beginning of the 19th century England and 
France, only industrial countries of the world, were 
bitter commercial rivals. The blockade meant priva- 
tion and unrest in England. To maintain it Napoleon 
had to keep all of Europe’s coastline under his control. 
The final struggle was reduced to keeping vigilance 
over so vast a territory that Europe was kept in a con- 
stant state of war for almost fifteen years. 


Napoleon’s Downfall 


Spain proved the first thorn in the side of Napoleon’s 
empire. The first real war of national liberation was 
begun on Spanish soil and the British were not slow 
in taking advantage of it to establish bases for decisive 
campaigns against Napoleon. All the time Napoleon 
fought in Russia he was constantly harrassed from the 
rear in Spain. However, it was in Russia that he re- 
ceived his first disastrous military set-back. 

A divided Russian imperial court and an internal 
situation ripe for uprisings gave Napoleon an oppor- 
tunity, which he never seized, to retrieve the reverses 
he met in Moscow. Had he been far-sighted he could 
have decreed the abolition of serfdom in Russia and 
have lit the fuse to a great national liberation move- 
ment in that country. Only this could have saved him. 
But he was not one to welcome a peasant revolution. 
As Tarlé says: “He was not a creator of revolutions, 
but their subduer; he had a desire for order; none more 
than he at any time possessed the feeling and, as it 
were, the instinct for imperial authority; he felt some- 
thing in the nature of physical repulsion for national 
movement.” 

What Napoleon did during his abnormally long 
period of success was to use effectively immense armed 
masses. But he lost his crucial campaigns of 1814 and 
1815 because of rebellious Europe’s numerical superior- 
ity and because one country, France, exhausted by 
twenty-five years of war, could not stand up forever. 


Lessons for Hitler 
Adolf Hitler has built a Reich based upon racism, 


persecution and exploitation in many respects similar 
to that of Napoleon. And by his own statement, he too 
is a subduer of revolution. But with an extended and 
seething empire made up of peoples chafing for national 
liberation, he might well pause and consider the lessons 
of Napoleon. Like the great Bonaparte in 1810, Hitler 
must continue his victories or see his empire rent apart 
by forces beyond his control. 
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d pes histories seldom mention them—Altgeld, Golden 

Rule Jones, and Tom Johnson. But if you can find pic- 
tures of them look at the shining selflessness of their 
faces. They were as American as the covered wagon yet 
they were “snarled at, barked at, foamed at, day after 
day”—until they were at last destroyed. They were the 
precursors of LaFollette’s Progressives, of Wilson’s New 
Freedom, of Roosevelt’s New Deal. They were the pi- 
oneers in the fight against labor injunctions, judicial 
tyranny and alien baiting. 

They were contemporaries, too, but save for that fact 
they were only alike in their vision of justice. John Peter 
Altgeld was a governor of Illinois in the 90s and Tom 
Johnson was the Single Tax mayor of Cleveland. Golden 
Rule Jones was the mayor of Toledo who shocked most 
Christians by trying to govern by the text “Do unto oth- 
ers as you would have others do unto you.” The ministers 
rose as a man against him when he said that the Golden 
Rule meant better wages and better lives for working 
people and when he died he was as alone as a leper. 


1 


But now when there has been another Harvester strike 
in Chicago much like the one years ago that so in- 
fluenced Altgeld’s life, I wish to write of the German im- 
migrant who became the governor of Illinois. He was a 
peculiar little man. Yet there was nothing apparently re- 
markable about him save that he was honest and seldom 
spoke. His movements held a kind of stillness, a peculiar 
loneliness enveloped him, and his eyes were alive and 
blue in a chalky white face. He was steeped in American 
history, yet he had about him the aura of a foreigner. His 
neat black suits perched on him at an angle that sug- 
gested Ellis Island. He was deadly serious and even took 
a course in oratory to learn the proper stance and posture 
for specific flights of eloquence. 

In 1886 when Chicago workers were fighting to reduce 
the ten and twelve hour day to eight hours, Altgeld helped 
them by speeches and pamphlets. Yet when the Mc- 
Cormick plant locked out its 4,000 workers rather than 
grant an eight-hour day, Altgeld paid little attention. 
When, on the afternoon of May 3, several workers were 
shot and killed by police at the McCormick plant Altgeld 
did little more than shake his head with reproof as he 
read about it in his newspaper. 

Neither did he pay any special attention to the protest 
meeting that was called a few days later in Haymarket 
square. And when he read that some misguided fool had 
thrown a bomb at charging police, killing seven of them, 
there is no evidence that he was other than a participant 
in the wave of indignation that swept the country. In 
Chicago it was said that the Haymarket Massacre was part 
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if This Be Reason. 


By RICHARD O. BOYER 


USek 


of an Anarchist plot to blow up the city, troops were called 
out, hundreds were arrested, and a monumental, hysterical 
cry for blood echoed through the country. Eight men 
were arrested and found guilty of the murders although it 
was admitted that they had had nothing to do with them. 

It was charged that the unknown man who did throw 
the bomb might have been inspired to do so by reading 
what one of the defendants had written. One of the de- 
fendants committed suicide, four were hanged, and 
three were sentenced to prison. 


In 1892 Altgeld was elected governor. He had scarcely 
taken office when a petition containing thousands of names 
was presented to him. It asked for the pardon of the three 
surviving prisoners. Altgeld called for the court record 
and each night for six months the light in his study 
made a square of orange in the blackness. An aide dis- 
covered what he was doing and objected. 

“I know, I know,” said Altgeld. “If I find them inno- 
cent I will be a dead man politically.” 

He did find them innocent and he did become a dead 
man politically. He found that the court was prejudiced, 
that the jury was packed, that the evidence had been fabri- 
cated by the police. The night before he made his find- 
ings a friend said to him, “And now the storm will break.” 

And it did break and it beat over Altgeld with a fury 
that has never been matched in American history. Scarce 
a day passed for ten years that he did not read in the daily 
papers that he was “a rat,” “a snake,” “a viper,” or 
“a rattlesnake of anarchy.” But those who watched him 
read never saw the slightest pain flicker over his features 
and never once throughout his life was he known to men- 
tion the unprecedented attack upon him. 

He was never elected to office again, of course, but from 
that time on he fought ceaselessly for labor and labor 
unions, for prison, judicial, educational and industrial re- 
forms. Such was the fury aroused against him that busi- 
ness and political interests combined their powers to ruin 
him financially. Yet one of his last acts before he left of- 
fice was to refuse a bribe of $1,000,000 from utility com- 
panies. He returned penniless to private life. 

On March 11, 1902, he spoke at Joliet in favor of the 
Boers then fighting the British for their liberty. 

“I am not discouraged,” he said. “Things will right 
themselves. The pendulum swings one way and then an- 
other. Wrong may seem to triumph. Right may seem to be 
defeated. But the gravitation of eternal justice is towards 
the Throne of God. Any political institution which is to 
endure must be plumb with that line of justice.” 


These were the last words he spoke. He died a few 
hours later. 
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HEALTH 


By DR. HAROLD AARON 

You will soon be seeing a good 
deal about “enriched” bread and 
flour. The food companies are ex- 
cited by the advertising slants possi- 
ble in this new development. As a 
matter of fact, everyone should be 
enthusiastic, for a way has been 
found to put back into white flour 
and bread many of the vitamins and 
minerals which are removed by the 
milling process. 

Vitamin reinforced foods are not 
new of course. Vitamin D milk, con- 
taining from 220 to 400 units of vita- 
min D per quart, has been on the 
market for many years and has pro- 
vided the infant and child with won- 
derful defenses against rickets. It is 
too bad that not every child can af- 
ford to have his vitamin D in such a 
perfect medium as milk. 

Butter substitutes such as oleo- 
margarine have also been enriched 
with a vitamin for many years—vita- 
min A. While not as palatable or 
generally nutritious as fresh butter, 
the vitamin-enriched substitute will 
at least provide as much of vitamin 
A as an equivalent amount of butter. 

Other ‘“‘vitaminized” or “mineral- 
ized” foods, confections and drugs 
on the market are either worthless as 
sources of vitamins and minerals, or 
have false and misleading claims 
made about them. For example, vita- 
min A in cough drops or cough 
syrups hasn’t the slightest value in 
preventing or curing colds or coughs. 
Vitamin D is not normally found in 
cereals but some manufacturers ex- 
ploit cereals with the “sunshine” vi- 
tamin. The fact is that the added 
vitamin is useless without a certain 
amount of calcium and phosphorous. 

Besides, it is unnecessary for a 
normal adult to get vitamin D from 
foods, or even from vitamin prepara- 
tions when he can get an abundance 
of the vitamin for all year round pur- 
poses simply from exposure to sun- 
shine during the summer months. 
And the best sources of vitamin D 
for the infant and child, aside from 
sunshine, are the expensive vitamin D 
milk or the cheaper fish liver oils, 
concentrates or viosterol. 


The Food We Lack 


The papers are full of advertise- 
ments trying to scare us into buying 
products full of vitamins. But are we 
really in such need? Most normal 
adults would have no serious vitamin 
deficiencies if they were getting a 
great enough variety of good fresh 
food, which is all too often not the 
case. 

There is not as much malnutrition 
among farm as among city families, 
still the ‘Department of Agriculture 
reports: “The average diet of all 
farm families, compared with a 
“good” diet, looks something like 
this for each person: It has 25 per 
cent less milk, 15 per cent less butter, 
30 per cent less eggs, 55 per cent less 
tomatoes and citrus fruits, 80 per cent 
less leafy green and yellow vegeta- 
bles, and 10 per cent less meat and 
poultry.” 

We cannot make up for deficien- 
cies by any one simple food, because 
our bodies require a large number 
of different foods every day in the 
year. 

A child needs a quart of whole 
milk a day and an adult a pint. This 
is a serious strain on food budgets. 


Sample Diets 


w 
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By SOPHIA RIPLEY AMES 


Usjng evaporated and skim milk in 
cooking helps, as will substituting 
cheese, one third of a pound of which 
equals one quart of milk in food 
value. 

We should have daily one or more 
servings of green vegetables. In or- 
der not to lose the vitamins in cook- 
ing use as little water as possible, 
cook quickly and save the remaining 
water for use in soups. Potatoes are 
an important source of energy and 
should often be served in their skins 
which contain valuable food ele- 
ments. 


Proteins, Carbohydrates 


For main dishes of protein—which 
is the body building material—eggs, 
lean meat, fish and dried beans and 
peas, can all be used. The cheaper 
cuts of meat are exactly as good for 
nutrition as the tenderer varieties. 
Salt pork and bacon do not count as 
meat but as fat. Some butter and fat 
is necessary in any diet, as is sugar. 
However, most persons need to cut 
down rather than increase the amount 
of sugar, sweet desserts etc. in their 
diets. And the same goes for bread 
and other products made from flour. 


Government experts have made out three sample diets which may be ob- 


tained free from the Bureau of Home Economics of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The low-cost good diet shows the minimum to maintain health and I re- 
print from it the weekly rations for two adults and a child between four and 
six years old: 


: Man Doing Woman Doing Child, 
Vesely Loncastalie. Active Work Moderate Work 4-6 
Nilkweoc eer ea een = oe Dipuaisve nse SUOMOlSsc coe = 7 qts. 
Rotateesgssete ao te 5 lbs. 12 ozs..2 lbs. 12 ozs._2 lbs. 
Tomatoes, oranges, grapefruit _---1 lb. 4 ozs._--1 lb. 4 ozs._-_1 lb. 4 ozs. 
Leafy green or yellow vegetables -.3 Ibs.-------- 3 lbs. 8 ozs.__2 lbs. 8 ozs. 
Dried beans, peas or nuts -------- BilO7Siw Be Soha A OES ph aitae 8 2 ozs. 
Dried i ruits gs 6s ee eae A, O%S iat ae A Lozi got atch 2 ozs. 
Other ,vegetables ;_2_-_-4:-..2-—- 2 lbs. 8 ozs._-2 lbs. 8 ozs._-1 Ib. 
NB ageep oe fe ae eee are Bo . . eepeaee So Avyisee et 8 5 
Lean meat, poultry, fish __------- 3, lbsatt ate 1 lb. 12 ozs._-8 ozs. 
Flour (including bread) ~-------- 3. lbsketasen 22 3 lbs. 8 ozs._-2 lbs 
I Aime ee Ale ce 1 Ib: Beorset. 1 biases 4 ozs. 
Biticree eee nee n so Wee 6. 07s sennes22 © ozsssae Ae 4 ozs. 
Othermfatsees 2. --= 2. el 1) Ih. S2uozs.ce2 On0782 24222 = 1 oz. 


You’re Telling Us... 


Earmarks 


Dear Editor: 

Judging by your first two issues, 
U. S. WEEK has the earmarks of be- 
ing a valuable, worthwhile journal. 

Articles by Boyer and Huberman 
are especially informative and con- 
tain facts worth clipping. Doris Ber- 
ger’s article and editorial about the 
National Association of Manufactur- 


ers were swell. 
O. L. Rogers 


Lansing, Mich. 


Facts and Opinion 
Dear Editor: 


If my impression is correct, the 
dominant motive behind U. S. WEEK 
is to serve a troubled public with 
facts and unbiased opinions, so that 
each reader of that public is better 
able to shape his thought and opin- 
ion. In this your policy differs from 
that of most newspapers, whose dom- 
inant motive, apparently, is to con- 
trol the thought and opinion of their 
readers so that more power or profit 
may accrue to themselves, their ad- 
vertisers, or their friends. In the con- 
fusion and the clashing of modern 
ideologies, we certainly need more of 
your kind of reporting—of facts and 
honest opinions. Keep up the good 
work, 

Kenneth H. Erlandson 


Minneapolis. 


No Hope 
Dear Editor: 


I will state your paper does not go 
far enough into the trouble, you are 
all on the surface; never get down 
to the roots. The capitalist system 
must be discarded, it is obsolete. The 
Declaration says all men are created 
equal. That automatically disposes 
of the capitalist system. We cannot 
have the status of master and slave 
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and call it democracy. We now have 
a fascist government in which our 
ruling class dictates to our dishonest 
representatives who betray the people 
at every turn. To sum it all up: the 
people are just as dishonest and cow- 
ardly and brutal as their oppressors, 
there is no hope. 

William A. Smith 


Cincinnati. 


By Resolution 
Dear Editor: 


By special resolution, I have been 
asked to convey the greetings and con- 
gratulations of the Gary Cooperative 
Society (formerly Calumet Co-opera- 
tive, Inc.) to you, as U.S. WEEK en- 
ters the lists of progressive journal- 
ism to do battle for the truth. 

We have pledged ourselves to sup- 
port you individually and collective- 
ly, and as token of that support we 
enclose four subscriptions. . . . 

As consumers we are particularly 
interested in your department, “Our 
Daily Bread,’ by Sophia Ripley 
Ames, and from time to time you may 
expect to hear from us regarding it. 

We believe strongly in the Co-op- 
erative movement, and would urge 
upon you the possibility of a depart- 
ment regularly featuring news and 
information about co-operatives and 
their development in this and other 
countries. 

With best wishes for your success. 

Mr. C. A. White, Sec. 


Gary Cooperative Society 
Gary, Ind. 


The Vital Truth 


Dear Editor: 

Like yourself I believe that every- 
thing will work out all right if only 
the people can get at the truth. No 
situation that we face today is 
half so important as the truth itself. 
No one has shot wider of that mark 
than the newspapers themselves, and 
there is no greater harm being done 
anywhere than what the skilled news 
dressers are doing. Therefore, any 
one contributing to the attainment 
of that worthy goal is certainly 
rendering a worth-while service. 


Chas. Liebau 
Chicago 


Readers’ Innocence 


Dear Editor: 

For years I have been quietly 
enashing my teeth over the innocence 
of readers about their sources of in- 
formation. Your declaration of 
independence against advertising 
should be encouraged, it seems to me. 

George Rhodes 
Galesville, Wis. 


Ambassador Dodd 


Dear Editor: 

I am grateful to learn that the 
memory of my former and beloved 
teacher, William E. Dodd, is being 
kept alive. I trust you will remain 
faithful to his principles of Jeffer- 
sonian democracy. 

M. B. Rovner 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sounds Screwy 
Dear Editor: 


Circular received today, sounds 
screwy, too many women on staff. 
My private opinion is, within sensi- 
ble limits, the more advertising a 
magazine has the more news and oth- 
er service it can give its subscribers 
but I'll bite, here’s a dollar for 40 
weeks, 

Tyler Meriweather, M. D. 
Decatur, Ill. 


For People’s Good 
Dear Editor: 


I liked your first issue very much. 
It can be built into an instrument of 
great good for the American people. 
Dr. Aaron’s and Miss Ames’ columns 
alone could easily be made many 
times the value of a year’s subscrip- 
tion. I will get you some subscrip- 
tions in the coming months. 


: teed ah Craig 
Lima, Ohio 
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As the Storm Gathers 


We have come through other emergencies in our 
history and salvaged democracy. For this we must 
be grateful to those who would not be silenced in 
the crises of the past, those few who spoke out while 
the brickbats flew, against ridicule and threats, 
spoke sometimes until at last they were over- 
whelmed and brought down by 
violence. Before that happened 
+ their words and ideas had taken 
root in other hearts, were spoken 
by clear new voices. 


It was not so much what they 
said, as that they said it against 
‘the storm. Sometimes they were 
fanatic, sometimes wrong, but al- 
ways brave and always faithful 
to their truths. They have given us the America we 
love more truly than the empire builders or the 
lawmakers. By their very breath they quickened 
democracy when it was in danger of perishing in a 
crisis. Their names are not all written in the books. 
Many of them were simple people, workers, farm- 
ers, editors, not statesmen. But they are like small 
steady stars in the firmament of history that chart a 
course for us in this and every emergency. 

In a national crisis the trend is against the demo- 
cratic process. There is a tendency on the part of a 
few to stampede the public, to profit by selling the 
people down the river. 

Take, for instance, those powerful forces in this 
country which want above everything else to break 
labor organizations. This crisis is their field day. 
They use the press and the radio to create panic and 
hysteria in the name of defense. Then they turn 
that public panic to their own ends. 

The technique is clear. The workers are painted 
as criminals and fifth columnists. The very act of 
ceasing to work in a defense industry is made to 
seem, without examination of its merits, like sabo- 
tage of the defense program. 

I am not here arguing the merits of strikes. But I 
am arguing that the workers have more to gain by a 


defense of democracy than their employers because 
the alternative to democracy is slavery for them. I 
am arguing that the workers in any strike—any— 
have more to lose than their employers. For both of 
these reasons they are more interested in industrial 
peace than their employers. 


But if there are two parties to a labor dispute, 
the press and the radio condemn only the one. We 
are asked to believe that more profits are inalien- 
able, even in an emergency; that more wages (or 
the efforts to obtain them) are unpatriotic in the 
same emergency. We, are asked to put the pres- 
sure of public opinion on the workers, to outlaw 
them. And soon, perhaps even now, any hesita- 
tion will be interpreted as treason. 

As civilized citizens of a democracy we will not 
be stampeded by inflammatory editorials or tolerate 
having Americans concerned about wages subdued 
by police clubs. We want facts, not slogans; we 
want to solve our problems with reason, not vio- 
lence. We are determined to recognize an attack on 
labor unions for what it is, an attack on democracy, 
the first encroachment of fascism. 

As the storm gathers we must in our turn speak 
out as they did who saved democracy for us. We 
must reafirm the old truths, truths that used to be 
called ‘‘self-evident.” We must cling to our Amer- 
ican articles of faith—that citizens cannot be bul- 
lied into patriotism; that loyalty in America is deep 
and free; that problems can never be resolved by 
force; that democracy belongs to us and we alone 
can defend it and keep it safe for our children. 


Dow Wager 
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On Being an American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEE E. GEYER 


OY CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 18, 1941 
EDITORIAL FROM US WEEK 


Mr. GEYER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a few days ago I found on my 
desk volume 1, No. 1, of a little magazine 
entitled “US Week.” ‘This statement ap- 
pears on the editorial page: 

Established to foster and forward the Jef- 
fersonian democratic ideals of William E, 
Dodd and supported by the William E. Dodd 
Foundation, Inc. 


I note that they carry no advertising. 
I find, also, on the editorial page the fol- 
lowing editorial whose philosophy I like 


| very much. I reproduce it for all to read 


and ponder. The article follows: 
[From US Week of March 12, 1941] 
ON BEING AN AMERICAN 


There is something about being an Ameri- 
can today that was never so before. Some- 
thing that closes the throat. A sense of luck 
you're likely to have while you’re riding on 
the bus or washing the baby’s face, or even 
while you’re poring over the want ads. It’s 
no longer a sensation reserved for the Fourth 
of July. It’s gone beyond flag waving and 
4-minute speeches. Textbooks have nothing 
to do with it. 

It’s still a joyful thing, thank God. You 
tan sing it or swing it and be glad. But it’s 
too important to need advertising, too solemn 
to be exhorted. It’s something like the feel- 
ing you would have looking at your child just 
after the neighbor’s child haa been killed. 
It’s a private matter. Nothing you care to 

e about. Beyond other people’s doubts 


“- 


AND ALL IN FAVOR SAY, ‘AYE!’ 
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